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FACTS  AND  FEELINGS, 


Amongst  all  the  many  evils  and  diffi- 
culties, which  oppress  England  at  this 
moment,  the  Christian  Englishman  will 
single  out  as  not  the  least  awful, 

First,  The  almost  universal  want  of 
Church- accommodation  felt  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom ; 

And,  Secondly,  The  apparent  inadequacy 
of  all  the  efforts  made  to  stem  this  tide  of 
enormous  and  increasing  danger. 

If  there  be  any  man,  to  whom  these  facts 
are  strange,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  invite  his 
attention  to  the  subject  of  the  present 
pages  ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  such 
ignorance  betrays  a  most  culpable  negli- 
gence and  indifference  on  the  first  of  all 
points,  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  men. 

But  to  awaken,  yet  more  effectually, 
those,  who  are  already  conscious  of  the 
appalling    deficiency,    to    rouse    to    some 


great,  combined,  and  permanent  exertion, 
those  feelings  of  real  and  useful  charity, 
which  do  exist  in  this  country,  and  more 
especially  to  take  advantage  of  the  great 
body  of  the  Clergy,  likely  to  be  assembled 
in  Oxford,  and  to  reap  from  their  unity  of 
spirit,  a  more  complete  arrangement  for 
the  increase  of  worship  in  our  well- 
beloved  Church  of  England,  is  the  end 
proposed  in  the  following  remarks. 

We  say,  then,  that  these  two  points  of 
evil  will  be  felt  more  deeply  than  almost  any 
others,  by  those,  who  are  alive  to  any 
feeling  on  the  subject;  for  such  must  long 
ago  have  traced  all  or  most  of  our  other 
sorrows  to  this  one  source. 

Of  these  evils,  Dissent,  and  that  par- 
ticular branch,  which  has  of  late  lifted  its 
head  so  high,  Romanism,  are  most  import- 
ant. But  they  are  noticed  here,  only  to 
consider  how  far  they  present  a  fit  subject 
for  our  imitation  and  encouragement. 

For  we  are  not  of  that  specious  school, 
whose  pseudo  -liberality  of  spirit  teaches 
its  disciples  that  there  is  a  variety  of  ways 
leading  heavenward,  any  one  of  which  every 
honest   mind   can    find   for   himself;     and 


though  we  humbly  acknowledge  and  pre- 
sume not  to  measure  "  His  ways,  that  are 
in  the  great  deep/'  we  heartily  thank 
God  for  that  most  pure  and  most  aposto- 
lical branch  of  His  Catholic  Church  planted 
in  this  land.  We  allude,  then,  to  Separatists, 
to  ask,  whether  their  zeal,  their  unity  of 
purpose,  their  perseverance,  their  liberal 
supply  of  means  to  second  their  own 
views,  are  not  well  worthy  of  our  con- 
sideration, to  stimulate  our  energies,  and  to 
shame  our  backwardness  ? 

Moreover,  is  there  not  a  source  of  great 
encouragement  to  our  efforts,  in  the  reflection 
that  these  numerous  abodes  of  schism  indi- 
cate at  least  a  willingness  to  contribute 
where  conscience  appears  to  dictate  the 
outlay,  and  which,  if  directed  into  the  right 
way,  will  hereafter  afford  a  ready  means  for 
the  future  enlargement  of  the  National  Church 
Establishment  \  even  after  having  made  all 
deductions  for  the  influence  of  party  spirit, 
and  those  peculiar  tenets  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  creed,  which  allow  the  merits 
of  good  works  to  cover  all  omissions  ? 

And    where    has    not    the     Church    of 
England  prevailed  against  false  doctrines, 


when  her  influence  has  been  uncrippled 
by  insufficient  funds,  and  those  occa- 
sional exceptions  to  her  holy  ministry, 
which,  we  humbly  trust,  are  becom- 
ing more  rare  and  less  offensive,  but 
which  in  no  wise  affect  her  own  pure 
standard  of  doctrine  and  practice  ?  Where, 
again,  as  far  as  in  her  lay,  has  not  political 
animosity  been  mitigated,  and  unlawful 
proceedings  suppressed?  The  truth  is,  we 
are  not  all  sufficiently  awake  to  the 
encouraging  fact,  that  the  Church  does 
live  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  England. 
Our  hopes  are  perhaps  chilled  by  reading 
daily  of  the  parochial  litigation,  which 
harasses  the  metropolis ;  the  questions 
on  tithes ;  the  resistance  of  poor  rates. 
But  neither  is  the  Capital  to  be  considered 
as  affording  a  true  criterion  of  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  country  at  large  towards  the 
National  Church,  nor  does  the  hostility  ex- 
hibited to  the  above  political  questions, 
exist  in  the  same  degree  towards  the  services 
of  the  Church,  her  liturgy,  or  her  ministers. 
If  we  look  at  the  lower  classes  in  the 
rural  districts,  and  of  these,  the  poorest  and 
lowest,  we  shall  find  a  very  different  tone 


of  feeling  manifested  towards  their  Church. 
She  is  there  found  to  be,  what  she  really  is, 
our  common  Mother  ;  the  more  attractive, 
because  more  open  and  violent,  exhibitions 
of  dissenting  oratory  and  party  spirit, 
which  too  often  characterize  the  congre- 
gation of  the  Dissenting  Minister,  are  soon 
exhausted,  and  lose  their  sway,  when 
the  doors  of  a  newly- erected  Church  are 
thrown  open,  and  her  peaceful  service 
read  to  those  within  her  walls,  by  one 
of  her  rightful  sons,  who,  preaching  as 
one  having  authority,  by  his  words  and 
his  example  claims  and  receives  the  af- 
fectionate reverence  of  all.  The  privileges 
annexed  to  the  office  are  those  of 
inheritance,  which  cannot  be,  and  are  not 
yielded  to  a  minister,  who  has  not  had 
the  advantage  of  a  University  education 
and  Episcopal  ordination,  but  are  willingly 
ceded  to  him,  who  visits  the  door  of 
every  cottage  with  a  right  of  entrance, 
prescribed  by  the  usage  of  many  centuries. 
But  it  would  be  an  endless,  though  wel- 
come,task,  to  describe  the  essential  blessings, 
which  spring  from  the  Established  Church, 
when   unfettered   and   unobscured  by  the 
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poverty  of  herself  and  her  sons.  And  who, 
indeed,  it  may  be  asked,  does  not  fully 
believe  all  the  good  that  can  be  said 
thereof?  And  whose  heart  would  not 
burn  within  him  at  the  very  suggestion, 
that  our  actions,  or  rather  our  want  of 
action,  betrayed  some  doubts  within  us, 
of  this  much  boasted  excellency  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Facts,  however, 
would  be  the  best  witness  of  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  such  a  charge;  in  refutation 
of  which,  we  should  only  appeal  to  thou- 
sands of  Churches  erected  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  as  lasting  evidence  of  our 
attachment  to  our  Church,  our  Faith,  and 
our  God?  But  where  are  these  thousands  to 
be  found?  The  munificent,  but  isolated, 
efforts  of  individuals,  the  grants  of  the 
Church  Building  Society,  the  Queen  Anne 
Bounty  funds,  these  seem  only  to 
speak  to  our  shame,  when,  according  to 
the  last  report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners, additional  Church  accom- 
modation for  600,000  individuals  has  been 
the  only  result,  together  with  endowment 
for  some  hundred  clergymen,  to  attend 
to  the  wants   of  hundreds    of  thousands, 


nay,  millions  of  Englishmen.  He  who 
couples  with  this,  the  fact,  that  our  annual 
increase  of  population  amounts  to  280,000, 
will  have  a  full  and  bitter  conviction, 
that,  as  yet,  nothing  has  been  done. 
On  whom,  then,  is  the  blame  of  such  great 
and  universal  neglect  to  fall  ?  Who  are 
responsible  ?  The  whole  nation  groans 
under  her  spiritual  depression,  and  the 
nation  is  culpable,  but  in  different  degrees. 
But  to  leave  (now  in  the  eleventh  hour) 
ineffectual  regrets,  and  to  come  to  the 
question,  With  whom  is  this  new  reform- 
ation, this  genuine  reform,  to  begin  ? 

If,  indeed,  it  could  be  shown,  that  the 
most  wealthy  were  always  the  most  liberal, 
or  that  those,  who,  being  often  excluded 
from  the  luxuries  of  life  themselves,  were 
niggard  of  their  small  superabundance, 
and  that  these  latter  were  not,  for  the 
greater  part,  the  most  ready  to  distribute 
to  others,  the  world  would  be  astonished 
at  our  boldly  avowing,  that  the  first  flow 
of  money  for  the  erection  of  Churches 
generally  must  spring  from  the  Clergy 
themselves. 

For  the  groundless  outcry  of  ecclesiastical 
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wealth  and  splendour  has,  we  believe, 
almost  subsided,  and  so  far  at  least  good 
has  been  brought  out  of  evil  by  the  hand 
of  Providence,  that  this  truth,  however 
unwillingly  acknowledged,  has  been  now 
fully  and  entirely  proved,  and  will,  we 
hope,  lead  to  some  more  general  and 
harmonious  combination  for  the  benefit  of 
the  National  Church.   ! 

It  may  be  well,  however,  in  passing, 
to  urge  upon  all  men,  a  diligent  perusal 
of  the  Second  Report  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners.  It  will  be  there  found, 
that  the  investigation  of  her  wealth,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  has  only  disclosed 
the  poverty  of  the  Church.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  reader  will  derive  some  consola- 
tion for  the  past,  and  great  encouragement 
for  the  future,  by  the  statement,  that  the 
expenditure  of  £196,770  on  the  part  of 
the  Incorporated  Society  for  promoting  the 
Enlargement,  Building,  and  Repairing  of 
Churches  and  Chapels,  has  occasioned  an 
outlay  of  at  least  £900,000.  But,  on  the 
other,  how  must  he  be  depressed  by  a 
perusal  of  the  following  extract. 

"  It   appears    from  the    Report  of  the 
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Ecclesiastical   Revenues  commission,    that 

there  are  no  less  than  3528  benefices  under 

£150   per   annum.     Of    this   number,    13 

contain  each  a  population  of  above  10,000. 

51  a  population  of  from  5000  to  10,000. 

251  between  2000  and  5000. 

1125  between    500  and  2000,  &c. 

"  Even  were  no  addition  to  be  made  to 

the  income  of  benefices  having  a  population 

below  500,  it  would  take  no  less  a  sum  than 

£235,000  per  annum,  to  raise  all  benefices 

having  a  population, 

Of  from  500  to  2000         "")  f  £200 

2000  and  upwards  >  to  the  annual  value  of  \     300 
5000  and  upwards-*  V   400 

We,  then,  naturally  turn  to  the  proposed 
alterations  of  the  commissioners,  and  we 
find  £130,000  per  annum  may  be  wrested 
from  Bishoprics  and  Canonries,  &c.  (the 
holders  of  which  are  acknowledged  to  have 
shown  great  liberality  in  the  use  of  their 
own  property,)  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
increase  of  small  livings.  We  close  our 
extract  from  the  Report  with  this  fact, 
"  There  are  not  less  than  2878  benefices, 
on  which  there  is  no  house  of  residence, 
and  1728,  the  houses  upon  which  are  unfit 
for  residence." 
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But  we  return  to  the  point ;  how  far  do 
the  Clergy  possess  the  means  of  bringing 
about  some  improvement  in  the  melancholy 
state  of  our  Church,  as  regards  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  her  temples,  the  revenues  and 
residences  of  those  who  minister  therein? 
Do  we  rely  on  the  purse  of  the  Clergy 
themselves  ?  This  we  know  is  always  open. 
No;  but  we  look  to  them  as  a  body,  which 
is  to  lead  the  charity  of  Christendom  into 
its  most  efficient  channels,  and  we  look  to 
each  of  that  body,  individually,  who  by  his 
position,  as  the  servant  of  God  in  each 
several  village  in  England,  is  the  centre  for 
all  the  better  feelings  of  its  inhabitants, 
great  and  small,  rich  and  poor;  and  we 
ask  with  confidence,  is  not  all  this  influ- 
ence, which  they  exercise  upon  the  real 
practical  benevolence  of  the  country,  to  be 
considered  as  a  capital,  upon  which  we  may 
hope  to  draw,  in  time  of  need,  and  not 
be  disappointed? 

Now  the  application  of  this  individual 
influence  is  comparatively  easy,  and  has 
already  been,  by  God's  blessing,  evidenced 
in  the  voluntary  contribution  of  £900,000, 
above  alluded  to ;  and  we  may,  perhaps,  here 
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quote,  as  illustrative  of  the  national  sense 
of  charity  generally,  the  sum  of  £125,000, 
which  has  been  lately  subscribed  for  the 
relief  of  the  Protestant  Clergy  in  Ireland. 
Now,  on  the  other  hand,  the  assembly  of 
a  large  body  of  Clergy,  such  as  we  anticipate 
will  take  place  next  Term,  has  always  been 
found  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  owing  to 
the  many  parochial  duties,  which  detain 
most  of  its  members  at  their  cures  in  the 
country:  but  the  maintenance  of  our  Faith 
is  a  case  of  necessity,  which  must  overcome 
all  ordinary  obstacles.  Shall  we  then  be 
deemed  enthusiastic,  if  we  venture  to  hope, 
that  some  material  benefit  will  be  gained  in 
addition  to  those  objects,  more  immediately 
contemplated  by  the  proposed  meeting,  by 
a  consultation  of  so  many  Clergy,  on  the 
best  means  of  forming  some  society,  on  a 
broad  and  firm  basis,  for  facilitating  the 
collection  and  distribution  of  funds  for  the 
aid  of  Churches  throughout  England?  Here 
are  the  Laity  and  the  Clergy  united  in  senti- 
ment on  the  expediency  of  increase  of 
Churches  throughout  the  realm,  even  though 
there  must  be  some  division  amongst  both, 
on  the  question,  which  has  assembled  all 
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together.  *  But  let  all  bend  their  attention 
to  the  point  and  interest  where  all  are 
agreed,  and  we  may  have  reason  hereafter 
to  be  thankful  for  this  temporary  dissension, 
if  it  shall  have  been  the  means  of  calling 
together  to  this  end,  something  like  a 
General  Council  of  primitive  times,  in  this 
city,  which  (if  our  prejudices  may  be 
forgiven)  we  may  entitle,  a  Metropolis 
of  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  suggest,  what  would  immediately 
occur  to  all,  if  the  scheme  was  brought 
boldly  forward.  A  central  Board  would  be 
appointed;  regulations  for  the  distribution  of 
funds  deliberately  enacted ;  and  individual 
members,  residing  in  different  counties, 
would  be  selected  to  communicate  with 
the  central  Board,  on  the  subject  of  con- 
tributions and  the  claims  made  upon  the 
Oxford  University  General  Church  Building 
Association.  Few  will  hesitate  to  say,  that 
avenues  would  be  hereby  opened  to  the 
greatest  sources  of  wealthy  charity  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  Each  member  would 
soon  bring  other  sheaves  with  him,  each 
year  would  enlarge  the  mighty  system 
of  national  and  voluntary  munificence.     All 
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ranks  would  be  blended  together  in  the 
holy  bond  of  peace  and  charity,  and  by 
the  humble  hope  of  disseminating  peace 
among  their  countrymen,  Christians  as 
themselves,  to  the  ultimate  maintenance  of 
scriptural  and  apostolical  religion.  'Ev 
tovtco  vLKTjcreis,  is  the  watchword  to  all  the 
zealous  host  of  the  Church  of  England, 
who  have  grown  up  under  her  standard, 
and  feel  that  in  the  truth  alone  lies  certain 
victory. 

If  any  reader,  who  has  been  induced 
to  continue  his  perusal  thus  far,  asks, 
why  such  a  plan  should  not  be  deferred 
till  Parliament  shall  have  promulgated  their 
resolutions  respecting  the  views  of  the 
Church  Commissioners,  or  the  questions  of 
tithes,  &c.  we  reply,  that  however  manifest 
the  wants  of  the  Church  may  be  to  all  men, 
from  the  confessions  of  this  official  docu- 
ment, we  have  but  little  reason  to  anticipate 
any  relief  from  the  public  treasury,  which 
will  be  equivalent  to  the  distresses,  which 
surround  us.  Voluntary  contributions  on 
a  scale,  which  must  far  surpass  what 
has  hitherto  been  done,  a  sacrifice  of  our 
luxury   and    personal   indulgence,    to    the 
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claims  of  others,  individually  and  nationally , 
is  the  one  thing  to  be  desired  ;  and  herein 
we  would  follow  somewhat  of  the  spirit, 
though  not  the  letter,  of  the  Heathen  poet, 

Vel  nos  in  mare  proximum, 
Gemmas,  et  lapides,  aurum  et  inutile, 

Summi  materiam  mali, 
Mittamus,  scelerum  si  bene  poenitet. 

But  we  think  that,  if  every  Englishman 
was  aware  that  each  guinea,  deducted  from 
his  superfluity,  would  give  one  free  sitting  in 
any  Church  that  is  to  be  erected  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor,  we  say,  many  thousand 
individuals  would  hesitate  about  any  other 
expenditure  of  that  small  sum.  For  it  has 
been  ascertained,  that  the  providing  Church 
accommodation  for  so  many  hundred  per- 
sons has  now  been  reduced  so  far,  as  to 
demand  very  little  more  than  the  number 
of  pounds  subscribed.  It  may  be  further 
objected,  that  the  Diocesan  Societies,  that  are 
beginning  to  be  established,  will  supersede 
the  necessity  of  a  more  general  association  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  Dioceses  of  Chester, 
Litchfield  and  Coventry,  and  of  York, 
have,  we  believe,  each  produced  about 
£10,000,  together  with  an  income  of  £400 
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or  £500  from  annual  subscription.  But  is 
not  this  the  greatest  test  of  their  utter 
inadequacy,  when  the  report  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners  declares  the  follow- 
ing demands  for  Churches  in  these  three 
Dioceses  alone  ? 


Of  which  the 

Dioceses. 

Parishes 

entire  Popu- 
lation is 

Present  Church  Room. 

Chester, 

38 

816,000 

97,700     i  of  population. 

York, 

20 

402,000 

48,000     |  to  J*. 

Litch.  and 

}16 

235,000 

29,000     I  to  i. 

"  What  is  this  among  so  many  ?"  all  will 
ask,  and  tremble  for  the  consequences, 
when  education,  uninfluenced  by  religion,  is 
spreading  on  all  sides,  one  instance  of 
which  evil  was  lately  pointed  out  by  Lord 
Abinger,  in  the  last  Leicester  Assizes,  where 
out  of  20  convicts,  the  cases  of  those, 
who  read  and  wrote  must  fluently,  were 
the  most  flagrant. 

If  no  other  end  shall  have  been  gained 
by  these  pages,  than  that  a  single  reader 
will  be  induced  to  devote,  together  with  his 
purse,  his  thoughts  and  prayers,  to  the  sub- 
ject more  zealously  than  before,  the  author 
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will  feel  that  his  small  exertions  are  re- 
warded by  Him,  whose  instruments  for 
good,  however  humble  in  themselves,  may 
do  all,  through  His  merciful  guidance  and 
protection. 


THE  END. 
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